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and direction of such mental activity by the 
teacher? We could, however, cite numerous 
cases like the above, in which both teacher 
and pupil are degraded to the rdle of automata, 
and we are almost astonished not to find the 
usual questions printed at the foot of each 
page, by way of completing the customary 
puppet-show. 

Dr. Meissner's exercises for translation, in 
intimate harmony with the whole plan of his 
book, are not laboriously pasted together 
after the fashion of most grammars, but 
thoughtfully worked out according to peda- 
gogic principles. The American edition has 
preserved them almost intact, only number- 
ing them sentence by sentence and dropping 
those of a local coloring too insular. In 
various places he has, however, added certain 
sentences of his own make, and it is instructive 
to compare these with Meissner's examples. 

It would be unjust to Prof. Joynes, after all 
this, not to mention his genuine improvements 
on the original work, already duly emphasized 
by Prof. Harrison. Among these we count, 
especially, the vocabularies, — although we dis- 
cover none of the etymological suggestions 
referred toby Prof. Harrison, — the chapters on 
the relation of German to English and on 
German and English idioms, and the elemen- 
tary introduction to the study of Grimm's law. 
If the latter, however, was introduced as an 
attempt at a more scientific treatment, we see 
no reason why Prof. Joynes should not have 
given a similar explanation of the Umlaut, 
since an insight into the historical develop- 
ment of the Umlaut will assist the student even 
in acquiring a correct pronunciation.— Several 
mistakes and misprints will certainly be cor- 
rected in a future edition. 

Julius Goebel. 



ON AN EXPRESSION OF MADAME 
DE STAEL. 

In the last issue of the Notes Mr. Todd 
tries to give a correct translation of an ex- 
pression from Mme. de Stael's writings which 
is considered as obscure by Mr. W. H. Eraser, 
the clever editor of Souvestre's Un Philosophe 
sotis les Toits. The expression is "undeuil 



eclatant de bonheur," which Mr. Fraser 
translates "a mourning dress, sparkling with 
happiness," and Mr. Todd "a drapery of woe 
beneath a glitter of happiness." I beg to 
suggest another translation, which seems to me 
to be much more in keeping with the general 
tone of Corinne's utterances. 

Madame de Stael's was a dreaming and 
passionate soul; she thirsted for happiness and 
never had it in her grasp. Read Corinne, 
read Delphine ; the main idea is that glory, 
renown, power, are all but poor substitutes for 
that ever fleeing shadow, happiness. The 
words " deuil Eclatant de bonheur " are merely 
one of the expressions of' that ever present 
thought ; they mean that force and power, 
etc., are, not a deuil iclatant de bonheur, but a 
deuil de bonheur, though a deuil iclatant. I 
.would therefore offer the following rendering 
for the puzzling words: "a mournful though 
glittering compensation for happiness." The 
expression may seem somewhat paradoxical, 
but after all Mme de Stael was a pupil of Jean 
Jacques. 

Adolphe Cohn. 
Harvard University. 

On second consideration, I venture, with a 
becoming sense of humor and humility, to 
suggest that we have all three, Scotchman, 
Frenchman and American, been grappling 
vainly with no less simple a problem "than that 
of turning back again into English a rather 
clever attempt of Mme de Stael's to gallicize 
the familiar phrase ' a glittering mockery of 
happiness.' No wonder the publicists and the 
diplomats distrust re-translations ! 

H. A. T. 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF INITIAL 
CL and GL in English Words. 

The extent to which initial cl{kl) and gl are 
pronounced as tl and dl is little appreciated. 
I graduated at a Massachusetts college under 
a President who talked about " our dlobe," 
the " dlory of God," etc. I now sit under the 
preaching of a man, unusually careful and 
distinct in his articulation, who speaks in the 
same way. He had never known that he did 
this until I called his attention to it. In a 
small class of mine in Modern English Poetry, 
three out of four of the members read one of 
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the lines in Wordsworth's great Ode as 
follows : 

*' Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the Madness of the May." 

When anyone has this lingualizing tendency 
so strongly that kr and gr are changed to tr 
and dr — as in track (for crack) and drace — 
some hearers are sure to notice it. We have 
all known persons whose articulation was 
otherwise correct who spoke in this way. 

The t and d which replace k and g in the 
combinations cl and gl, are not usually the 
pure t and d. The closure very often extends 
from the tip of the tongue nearly or quite as 
far back as that part of the tongue which ap- 
proaches the palate in forming the sound of 
initial y, as in you (Sweet's "front-open- 
voice"). Often, however, the ta.nd d in tl, dl 
<cl, gl, are quite pure, and there is no trace 
of their origin in the action of the muscles. 
Tl and dl do not occur in Webster as initial 
combinations. 

Perhaps as good a test-word as any is the 
unaccented syllable clock in such expressions 
as "four o'clock." — Anyone who does not lin- 
gualize the c here, probably does it nowhere. 

How many of the Professors who read this 
note teach classes? I should not be surprised 
if a large percentage of them teach tlasses. 
Is your name Clark or Tlark ? 

Albert H. Tolman. 

Ripon College, Wisconsin. 



SCOTTISH WORDS. 

I shall be glad if any student of early Scottish 
Literature will give me the meaning of the 
following words : 

ENCHAIP. 

" Quhair ony Coilgear may enchaip I troiv 
till encheif." ' Rauf Coilyear,' 1. 318. 

FIGONALE. 

" Syne for ane figonale of f rut thai straif 
in the steid." ' Buke of the Howlat,' 1. 833 
MYANCE. 

"So meikle he zvas of myance." Dunbar, 
1 Freir of Tungland,' 1. 36. 

NETHERIT, NOK. 

" My neb is netherit as a nok." ' Howlat,' 
1. 57- 



SEWANE. 

' ' Seroppis, sewane, sugour, and syna- 
mome." Gawin Douglas, ' Prol. Aen.,' XII, 
1. 25. 

THRAF-CAIK. 

" Thraf-caikkis als I trow scho spairit 
nochl." Henryson, ' Uplandis Mous,' 1. 122. 



Wm. Hand Browne. 



Johns Hopkins Unive7'sity. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editors of M. L. N., 
Sirs : 
In the M. L. Notes for last June, pp. 
141-142, I ventured to raise the question, with 
reference to tScet idelgielp, Past. 457:23, 
whether Sweet might not have erroneously 
expanded a Ms. p, and whether the Ms. in- 
variably writes out tSeet. 

The following answer meets the query fully 
and will be of interest to every student : 

Oxford, Sept. 6, 1887. 

You ask about the edition of Cura Pasto- 
ralis, whether it can be depended upon in 
regard to dcet. I think it can. Yesterday I 
looked through the Hatton Ms. corresponding 
to pp. 457, 459, 461 of the printed edition (the 
pages you mention) and found that the Ms. 
had really in all cases ftcet written out {pert 
gielp, dcet he ne Syrfe 457:29 etc., etc.). I think, 
therefore, it may be safely assumed that the 
remainder of the edition is equally reliable. 
Compare the remark made by Cockayne, 
Shrine p. 46, " A p never occurs throughout 
the Hatton Pastoral." I presume he must 
have examined the Ms., for he made the re- 
mark in 1867. 

Yours truly, 

A. S. Napier. 

Facts are always welcome, even when they 
militate against one's theories or views. I 
am glad to have fresh assurance of Sweet's 
scrupulous care in editing. I may add that the 
above letter would have been sent in a month 
ago, but for the hope of accompanying it with 
an exhaustive paper on p in the Beowulf- 
facsimile. That however is not quite finished. 
Yours truly, 



J. M. Hart. 



University of Cincinnati. 
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